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Greetings to you boys and girls and fel- 
low penguins! October is a fine month, with 
the weather cool and snappy, and two good 
holidays, Columbus Day and Halloween. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Walrus, “it’s 458 years 
since Columbus came to America, and three 
years since I came. Let’s celebrate.” 

“We're glad you came, Uncle Walrus,” 
Peterkin remarked politely. “But at school 
we only celebrate for Columbus. That’s be- 
cause he came first and 
found the way. After 
that it was easy for other 
creatures, and millions 
of them have come.” 
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“Easy, was it?” Uncle Walrus. 


“Look, Columbus had three ships with sails 


barked 


and rudders and a compass. I came on my 
own without any of that fiddle-faddle.” 

“But it was more dangerous when he 
landed. This country was full of savage 
Indians and wild animals.” 

“So what?” said Uncle Walrus. “Do you 
know what night I came to harbor? It was 
Halloween, and the sea was full of the risen 

ghosts of bloodthirsty 
pirates, devil sharks, and 
killer whales.” 

Peterkin stared, and 


even Petunia looked 








interested. “Did they try to catch you?” she 
asked. 

“Did they try?” he snorted. “They were 
breathing down my neck from Baffin Bay to 
Sandy Hook. 


thought | was a goner because they can go 


A couple of times | really 


faster than any mortal creature can swim, and 
even diving doesn’t do much good, though it 
does confuse them. The ghosts were too light 
to dive themselves, but they were always 
watching for me when I came up, licking 
their lips.” 

“Golly!” said Peterkin, respectfully. ““How 
did you get away?” 

“Brains,” answered Uncle Walrus. “Brains 
and education! I’d had a good course in sea 
magic some years before and I knew the spells 
that would stop shark ghosts and whale 
ghosts all right, but I could only think of 
part of the one made to scare off pirates. I'd 
keep saying: 


‘Poke the fire and stir the stew, 
Doubloons and sailors’ bones, 


Baste with blood that’s fresh and new, 





Juicy bits from Davy Jones, 

Shark tooth and crab spit—’ 

“But I couldn’t for the life of me think of 
the last two lines, and there was old Pirate 
Blackbeard himself hot on my trail, and 
swinging a cutlass with a thin, sharp edgt 
that gleamed in the moonlight. We raced past 
Nantucket and Buzzard’s Bay. 

“But Blackbeard came closer, and I could 
see his teeth as he grinned. I took a deep 
breath and made one more dive. He nicked 
my tail as 1 went down, but when I came up 
there were ships all round. It was the U. S. 
Navy patrol, and Blackbeard gave one 
screech and disappeared on the wind. I fol- 
lowed the ships to the Brooklyn Navy docks, 
and I’ve been fond of that place ever since.” 

“Did you ever think of the rest of the 


rhyme?” asked Petunia. 

“Not yet,” said Uncle Walrus. “That's why 
I want you penglets to go regularly to school 
and study hard, so you'll never be caught in 
such a fix.” 

Now that is what I call good advice and I 
hope all you children will remember it, too. 
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Story of the Cover 


This was Spooky’s first Halloween, and he 


had great plans. He had heard about jack-o- 
lanterns from his Boy, and he had decided 
he must have one, too. Of course, Spooky had 
no pocket money, as his Boy did, with which 
to buy a pumpkin face. So he had to sniff 
and hunt about for his. And he found what 
he wanted at last. 

“Arf!” Spooky thought proudly. And he 
nudged the jack-o-lantern with his nose. 


S-s-s-ping! Out shot a fearsome Thing.. 


And on this month’s cover you see how it 
happened that Spooky spent his first Hal- 
loween shivering beneath his Boy’s bed. 
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Coming Next Month 


November will bring falling leaves, 
Thanksgiving, and an extra-large issue of 
Story PaRAbDE, packed with good stories and 
articles . . . An engaging seal is the heroine 
of Willis Lindquist’s rip-roaring Alaskan ad- 
venture story, StoRM Tipe. . . Peter had the 
‘THANKSGIVING BLUEs, and even the new pup 
didn’t help .... Do you know who were THE 
PiLGRIMS’ Best FRIENDS? . . . THE SECRET OF 
RAINBOW RIDGE is an exciting new mystery- 
. Ray St. Clair 


tells of the strange things which began to hap- 


serial by Audrey Baxendale . 
pen to THE BEAR WHO WENT TO SCHOOL .. . 
and much, much more! 
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The school bus picked up Jimmy 
Crandall every morning at the side road 
that led up to his aunt’s house, and every 
afternoon it dropped him there again. 
Ahd so twice a day, on the bus, he passed 
the entrance to the mysterious road. 

It wasn’t much of a road any more. 
It was choked with weeds and _ black- 
berry bushes, and the woods on both 
sides pressed in so closely that the 
branches met overhead, and it was dark 
and gloomy even on bright days. ‘The 
bus driver once pointed it out. 

“Folks that go in there after dark,” 
he said, “well, they usually don’t ever 
come out again. There’s a haunted 
house about a quarter of a mile down 
that road.” He paused. “But you ought 
to know about that, Jimmy. It was your 
grandfather’s house.” 

Jimmy knew about it, and he knew 
that it now belonged to his Aunt Mary. 
But Jimmy’s aunt would never talk to 
him about the house. She said the stories 
about it were silly nonsense and there 
were no such things as ghosts. If all the 
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villagers weren’t a lot of superstitious 
idiots, she would be able to rent the 
house, and then she would have enough 
money to buy Jimmy some decent 
clothes and take him to the movies. 

Jimmy thought it was all very well to 
say that there were no such things as 
ghosts, but how about the people who 
had tried to live there? Aunt Mary had 
rented the house three times, but every 
family had moved out within a week. 
They said the things that went on there 
were just too queer. So nobody would 
live in it any more. 

Jimmy thought about the house a lot. 
If he could only prove that there wasn’t 
a ghost ... And one Saturday when his 
aunt was in the village, Jimmy took the 
key to the haunted house from its hook 
on the kitchen door, and started out. 

It had seemed like a fine idea when 
he had first thought of it—to find out for 
himself. Even in the silence and damp 
gloom of the old road it still seemed 
pretty good. Nothing to be scared of, he 
told himself.- Ghosts aren’t around in 
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the daytime. But when he came out in 
the clearing and looked at those blank, 
dusty windows, he wasn’t so sure. 

“Oh, come on!” he told himself. And 
he squared his shoulders and waded 
through the long grass to the porch. 

Then he stopped again. His feet did 
not seem to want to go up the steps. It 
took him nearly five minutes to per- 
suade them to move. But when at last 
they did, they marched right up and 
across the porch to the front door, and 
Jimmy set his teeth hard and put the 
key in the keyhole. It turned with a 
squeak. He pushed the door open and 
went in. 
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That was probably the bravest thing 
that Jimmy had ever done. He was in a 
long dark hall with closed doors on both 
sides, and on the right the stairs went 
up. He had left the door open behind 
him, and the light from it showed him 
that, except for the hatrack and table 
and chairs, the hall was empty. And then 
as he stood there, listening to the bump- 
ing of his heart, gradually the light 
faded, the hall grew darker and darker 
—as if something huge had come up on 
the porch behind him and stood there, 
blocking the doorway. He swung round 
quickly, but there was nothing there. 

He drew a deep breath. It must have 
been just a cloud passing across the sun. 
But then the door, all of itself, began to 
swing shut. And before he could stop it, 
it closed with a bang. And it was then, 
as he was pulling frantically at the 
handle to get out, that Jimmy saw the 
ghost. 

It behaved just as you would expect 
a ghost to behave. It was a tall, dim, 
white figure, and it came gliding slowly 
down the stairs towards him. Jimmy 
gave a yell, yanked the door open, and 
tore down the steps. 

He didn’t stop until he was well down 
the road. Then he had to get his 
breath. He sat down on a log. “Boy!” he 
said. “I’ve seen a ghost! Golly, was that 
awful!” Then after a minute, he 
thought, “What was so awful about it? 
He was trying to scare me, like that 
smart aleck who was always jumping out 
from behind things. Pretty silly business 
for a grown-up ghost to be doing.” 

It always makes you mad when some- 
one deliberately tries to scare you. And 
as Jimmy got over his fright, he began 
to get angry. And pretty soon he got up 
and started back. “I must get that key, 
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anyway,’ he thought, for he had left it 
in the door. 

‘This time he approached very quietly. 
He thought he’d just lock the door and 
go home. But as he tiptoed up the steps 
he saw it was still open; and as he 
reached out cautiously for the key, he 
heard a faint sound. He drew back and 
peeked around the door jamb, and there 
was the ghost. 

The ghost was going back upstairs, 
but he wasn’t gliding now, he was doing 
a sort of dance, and every other step he 
would bend double and shake with 
laughter. His thin cackle was the sound 
Jimmy had heard. Evidently he was en- 
joying the joke he had played. That 
made Jimmy madder than ever. He 
stuck his head farther around the door 
jamb and yelled “Boo!” at the top of his 
lungs. The ghost gave a thin shriek and 
leaped two feet in the air, then col- 
lapsed on the stairs. 

As soon as Jimmy saw he could scare 
the ghost even worse than the ghost 
could scare him, he wasn’t afraid any 
more, and he came right into the hall. 
The ghost was hanging on to the ban- 


nisters and panting. “Oh, my goodness!”’ 
he gasped. “Oh, my gracious! Boy, you 
can’t do that to me!”’ 

“I did it, didn’t I?” said Jimmy. “Now 
we're even.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said the 
ghost crossly. “You seem pretty stupid, 
even for a boy. Ghosts are supposed to 
scare people. People aren’t supposed to 
scare ghosts.” He got up slowly and glid- 
ed down and sat on the bottom step. 
‘But look here, boy; this could be pretty 
serious for me if people got to know 
about it.” 


















“Oh, my gracious! Boy, you can’t do that to me!” 











“You mean you don’t want me to tell 
anybody about it?” Jimmy asked. 

“Suppose we make a deal,” the ghost 
said. “You keep still about this, and in 
return I’ll—well, let’s see; how would 
you like to know how to vanish?” 

“Oh, that would be swell!” Jimmy ex- 
claimed. ‘““But—can you vanish?” 

‘“Sure,’’ said the ghost, and he did. All 
at once he just wasn’t there. Jimmy was 
alone in the hall. 

But his voice went right on. “It would 
be pretty handy, wouldn't it?” he said 
persuasively. “You could get into the 
movies free whenever you wanted to, 
and if your aunt called you to do some- 
thing—when you were in the yard, say 
—well, she wouldn’t be able to find you.” 

“I don’t mind helping Aunt Mary,” 
Jimmy said. 

‘“‘H’m. High-minded, eh?” said the 
ghost. “Well, then—” 

“I wish you'd please reappear,” Jim- 
my interrupted. “It makes me feel funny 
to talk to somebody who isn’t there.” 

“Sorry, I forgot,” said the ghost, and 
there he was again, sitting on the bot- 
tom step. Jimmy could see the step, 
dimly, right through him. “Good trick, 
eh? Well, if you don’t like vanishing, 
maybe I could teach you to seep through 
keyholes. Like this.” He floated over to 
the door and went right through the 
keyhole, the way water goes down the 
drain. Then he came back the same way. 

“That’s useful, too,” he said. “Get- 
ting into locked rooms and so on. You 
can go anywhere the wind can.” 

“No,” said Jimmy. “There’s only one 
thing you can do to get me to promise 
not to tell about scaring you. Go live 
somewhere else. There’s Miller’s, up the 
road. Nobody lives there anymore.” 

‘That old shack!”’ said the ghost, with 
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a nasty laugh. “Doors and windows half 
off, roof leaky—no thanks! What do you 
think it’s like in a storm, windows bang- 
ing, rain dripping on you—I guess 
not! Peace and quiet, that’s really what 
a ghost wants cut of life.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s very fair,” 
Jimmy said, ‘‘for you to live in a house 
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that doesn’t belong to you and keep my 
aunt from renting it.” 

“Pooh!”’ said the ghost. “I’m not stop- 
ping her from renting it. I don’t take up 
any room, and it’s not my fault if people 
get scared and leave.” 

“It certainly is!”” Jimmy said angrily. 
“You don’t play fair and I’m not going 
to make any bargain with you. I’m go- 
ing to tell everybody how I scared you.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that!”’ The ghost 
seemed quite disturbed and he vanished 
and reappeared rapidly several times. 
“If that got out, every ghost in the 
country would be in terrible trouble.” 
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So they argued about it. The ghost 
said if Jimmy wanted money he could 
learn to vanish; then he could join a 
circus and get a big salary. Jimmy said 
he didn’t want to be in a circus; he 
wanted to go to college and learn to be 
a doctor. He was very firm. And the 
ghost began to cry. “But this is my 
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home, boy,” he said. ‘““Thirty years I’ve 
lived here and no trouble to anybody, 
and now you want to throw me out into 
the cold world! And for what? A little 
money! That’s pretty heartless.’’ And he 
sobbed, trying to make Jimmy feel cruel. 

Jimmy didn’t feel cruel at all, for the 
ghost had certainly driven plenty of 
other people out into the cold world. 
But he didn’t really think it would do 
much good for him to tell anybody that 
he had scared the ghost. Nobody would 
believe him, and how could he prove 
it? So after a minute he said, ‘““Well, all 
right. You teach me to vanish and | 
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won't tell.’ They settled it that way. 

Jimmy didn’t say anything to his aunt 
about what he'd done. But every Satur- 
day he went to the haunted house for 
his vanishing lesson. It is really quite 
easy when you know how, and in a cou- 
ple of weeks he could flicker, and in six 
weeks the ghost gave him an examina- 
tion and he got a B plus, which is very 
good for a human. So he thanked the 
ghost and shook hands with him and 
said, “Well, good-by now. You'll hear 
from me.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said the 
ghost suspiciously. But Jimmy just 
laughed and ran off home. 

That night at supper Jimmy’s aunt 
said, “Well, what have you been doing 
today?” 

“I’ve been learning to vanish.” 

His aunt smiled and said, “That must 
be fun.” 

“Honestly,” said Jimmy. “The ghost 
up at grandfather’s taught me.” 

“I don’t think that’s very funny,” 
said his aunt. “And will you please not. 
—why, where are you?” she demanded, 
for he had vanished. 

‘Here, Aunt Mary,” he said as he re- 
appeared. 

“Merciful heavens!” she exclaimed, 
and she pushed back her chair and rub- 
bed her eyes hard. Then she looked at 
him again. 

Well, it took a lot of explaining and 
he had to do it twice more before he 
could persuade her that he really could 
vanish. She was pretty upset. But at last 
she calmed down and they had a long 
talk. Jimmy kept his word and didn’t 
tell her that he had scared the ghost, but 
he said he had a plan, and at last, though 
very reluctantly, she agreed to help him. 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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A GOOD FrlORSE 


By FRANCIS L. KROLL 


Ted Sweetzer sad- 
dled Old Mike and 
led him out of the 
barn. He just wished 
Uncle Bert would 
let him ride- Bronc. 
Bronc had life and 
speed. Old Mike just 
ambled along. 

Anyway, it was a 
fine fall day and it 
would be fun watch- 
ing Uncle Bert rope 
those calves. He put 
his foot in the stirrup 
and grasped the sad- 
dle horn to swing 
himself up. 


““Aren’t 


~~ 


you for- 


getting something?” 


Uncle Bert called, as he came out of the 
barn leading Bronc. 

Ted jerked his foot impatiently from 
the stirrup and immediately was asham- 
ed of his action. “I guess I am,” he ad- 
mitted. He reached for the saddle girth 
and pulled on it. It came two notches 
tighter. 

“A lot of accidents could be prevented 
if every rider would remember to do 
that,” Uncle Bert said, drawing the girth 
on Bronc as he spoke. 

Ted knew he shouldn’t resent Uncle 
Bert’s advice. He and Aunt Martha had 
been very good to him since he came to 
their Sand Hills ranch to make his 
home. In the few weeks he had been 
with them, Uncle Bert had taught him 
to ride. He could ride almost as well as 
any of the boys in the eighth grade. But 
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Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


he did wish he would 
be allowed to ride 
Bronc to school. 

The other boys 
liked to tease him 
because he wouldn't 
race with them. And 
even if Uncle Bert 
hadn’t told him not 
to race until he had 
more riding experi- 
ence, he wouldn't 
have raced on Old 
Mike. He wouldn't 
have a chance against 
their younger horses. 

“That old nag 

be can’t run fast enough 
to jar a girl out of her 
saddle,’ Dale had 
said yesterday, jeering at old Mike. 

Now, Ted swung himself into the sad- 
dle and followed Uncle Bert towards the 
big south pasture. Old Mike trotted a- 
long at an easy jogging pace. Uncle Bert 
had to hold Bronc with a tight rein. The 
younger horse pranced and danced, 
eager to run. 

“He'll get enough running when I 
rope those calves,’’ Uncle Bert laughed. 

Uncle Bert had spotted two calves 
that didn’t have the marked ear to show 
they had been vaccinated. He had de- 
cided it would be easier to rope the 
calves in the pasture than to drive the 
whole herd to the corral. 

When they came up to the herd, they 
separated. The cattle scarcely moved 
out of the way as Old Mike went slowly 
into the herd. But Bronc continued his 
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dancing and prancing. Uncle Bert was 
having to give so much attention to his 
horse, he could hardly watch the cattle. 

Ted carefully scanned the left ear of 
each calf as Old Mike carried him 
through the herd. 

‘““Here’s one that isn’t marked,” he 
called out suddenly. 

“Put Old Mike behind him,” Uncle 
Bert ordered. “He'll work him out to the 
edge of the herd where I can use my 
rope. 

Ted reined Old Mike over behind 
the unmarked calf. The horse kept the 
calf moving ahead. Every time the calf 
tried to turn, Old Mike would move to 
that side, forcing him out. Soon the calf 
was at the edge of the herd. 

“T’ll get him now,” Uncle Bert called. 

Ted watched as Uncle Bert loosened 
his grip on the reins and began to un- 
coil his rope. Uncle Bert held most of 
the rope coiled in his left hand. He swung 
the loop over his head in a slow circle, 
as Bronc quickened his pace. Suddenly 
the calf became completely panic-strick- 
en. With a frightened bawl, he raced 
away from the herd. 

Bronc raced after the fleeing calf. 
Even Old Mike became interested and 
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galloped along behind. Now Uncle Bert 
spun the noose and flipped it forward. 
The noose widened and dropped over 
the calf’s head. To Ted, it seemed as if 
the calf would run straight through the 
noose. But at just the right moment, 
Uncle Bert gave the rope a slight flip 
and jerked back on it. The noose seemed 
to hop off the ground. It caught the 
calf’s foreleg, and, as he came to the end 
of the slack, sent him somersaulting to 
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the ground. At almost the same instant, 
Uncle Bert vaulted from the saddle and 
dashed off towards the calf. 

Ted watched excitedly. He knew 
Bronc was supposed to pull back on the 
rope just enough to keep the calf off 
balance. The excitement was too much 
for Bronc. He began to rear back, trying 
to free himself from that struggling, 
bawling calf on the other end of the line. 

Quickly Ted urged Old Mike for- 
ward. As he came alongside, Bronc tried 
to shy away. Ted leaned over and grab- 
bed a rein. With a quick twist, he tied 
the horse’s head against his own saddle 
as Uncle Bert had taught him. Bronc 
quieted immediately. 


With the rope held correctly, it was 
only a matter of minutes until Uncle 
Bert had the calf trussed. He took the 
vaccinating syringe from his pocket and 
quickly injected the vaccine under the 


skin of the calf’s left foreleg. When 
Uncle Bert finished, he loosened the 
ropes. The calf scrambled to its feet and 
trotted to the herd as though nothing 
had happened. 

‘“Bronc needs more training for this 
kind of work,” Uncle Bert said. “1 be- 
lieve I'll use Old Mike.” 

Ted gave him a surprised look. He 
couldn't imagine Uncle Bert preferring 
Old Mike to Bronc. 

“I'd like to get on Bronc so I could 
watch you,” he said to his Uncle. 

“I suppose it will be all right,’’ Uncle 
Bert agreed doubtfully. “Be sure you 
keep a tight rein. He isn't as dependable 
as Old Mike.” 

The moment Ted got in the saddle, 
Bronc began prancing and dancing 
again. Ted had to hold the reins with all 
his might to keep the horse from run- 
ning away. He saw he wasn’t going to be 

















able to hold Bronc and help Uncle Bert 
look for the other calf. He finally man- 
aged to turn Bronc’s head and get him 
to the edge of the herd. 

Just then a bawling calf raced by, 
followed by Old Mike. Bronc gave his 
head a vicious thrust forward against the 
reins. The reins almost slipped from 
Ted's hands. In that moment of free- 
dom, Bronc dashed forward. In two 
tremendous bounds he caught Old 
Mike. But he didn’t settle into an easy 
lope. He raced ahead in a wild gallop. 

Frantically Ted pulled back on the 
reins. The horse didn’t seem to notice. 
And now Ted realized he couldn't stop 
the runaway. He cast about for a means 
of escape. He thought of jumping from 
the saddle, but knew he wouldn’t dare. 
His arms ached and his hands felt 
numb. He wondered how much longer 
he would be able to hold on. 

Then he became aware of Old Mike’s 
nose pushing up alongside his saddle. 
Old Mike lunged forward until Uncle 
Bert was almost even with Bronc’s head. 
Uncle Bert leaned towards Bronc. His 
hand reached out and grabbed the rein. 
At once, Old Mike slowed his pace and 
came to a halt. Uncle Bert’s firm hold of 
the reins brought Bronc to a stop, too. 
Ted’s knees felt weak. 

“Scared?” Uncle Bert asked, and Ted 
saw his hands were shaking. “I was,” he 
admitted. “I’m all right now.” 

“I shouldn’t have let you get on 
Bronc,”’ Uncle Bert blamed himself. 
‘“He’s hard to manage.” 
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Monday morning when he mounted 
Old Mike and started to school, ‘Ted was 
surprised to find himself shaky. Old 
Mike, irked by the unaccustomed tight 
rein, tossed his head restlessly. ‘ed was 
hoping the other boys were ahead of 
him. If they came dashing up from be- 
hind, Old Mike might try to run. 

As he started up the last hill between 
him and the schoolhouse, he heard a 
loud whoop behind him. He took a 
quick look over his shoulder. Dale, John 
and Jim were racing towards him. He 
pulled tighter on the reins. When the 
three boys dashed past him, with Dale 
slightly in the lead, Old Mike made no 
effort to increase his pace. _ 

The boys pulled their horses to a walk 
and waited for Ted to come up. 

“I was first, wasn’t I?’’ Dale demanded. 

“That's right,” Ted nodded. 

“If Ted had a better horse and was- 
n't such a greenhorn, he could get in a 
race,” Dale teased. Dale and John urged 
their horses to a gallop and dashed 
ahead. Jim stayed back with Ted. 

“Don’t mind Dale’s kidding,” Jim 
said. ‘“You've learned to ride a lot better 
than any of us expected. It won't be long 
until he’s calling you cowboy.” 

Jim’s words made Ted feel better, and 
he was still cheerful when he came out 
of the schoolhouse at the end of the day. 
The other boys might make fun of his 
slowness at saddling, but he could always 
get his jacket and get out of the school- 
house ahead of them. 

Ted saddled as quickly as he could. 
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He was determined to be ready to start 
when the others were. He took time to 
make sure his saddle blanket was on 
straight and the girth tight. He saw Dale 
carelessly toss his saddle on his horse. 
Ted thought the saddle blanket was 
crooked, but he knew Dale would only 
laugh at a warning. 

“Hurry up, Jim,” Dale shouted. 
“Let's race to the top of the hill.” 

Ted didn’t wait for the other boys. He 
let Mike break into an easy lope. 

‘“That’s right,’ Dale taunted. “Get a 
head start.” 

Ted felt anger burning in his cheeks. 
He had a wild impulse to give Old Mike 
free rein and let him run, but he check- 
ed the impulse. When the other boys 
dashed past, Ted held the reins tighter. 

As the other boys swept by, Ted saw 
Dale’s saddle blanket slip back until 
only one corner was under the saddle. 
The loose end snapped down on the 
horse’s flank. ‘The startled horse jumped 


forward. As the blanket flapped against 
him, the horse became completely terri- 
fied and bolted. ‘Ted knew the girth 
must be loose or the blanket couldn't 
have slipped out. At any moment, the 
saddle might turn and throw Dale un- 
der those pounding hoofs. 

The flapping saddle blanket scared 
John’s horse. He shied, almost unseating 
his rider. Jim pulled his horse out of the 
path, trying to avoid clashing with the 
runaway. 

Into Ted’s mind flashed the picture 
of Uncle Bert bringing Old Mike along- 
side Bronc when Bronc was trying to 
run away with him. It was the only 
chance. He leaned forward in the saddle 
and shook the reins loose. 

“Get him, Mike,” he urged. 

Old Mike flung himself forward with 
a startling burst of speed. Tom kept his 
eyes glued on Dale. Dale was pulling on 
the reins with all his might, but there 
was no stopping the _panic-stricken 














horse. Ted groaned. Old Mike could 
never match that speed. 

“Come on, Mike,” he pleaded. “It’s 
up to you.” 

Mike responded with all he had. The 
gap between the two horses narrowed. 
Slowly he moved closer to the runaway. 
Then Dale's saddle slipped badly. Ted 
closed his eyes. He couldn’t bear to see 
Dale thrown under his horse. In- 
stantly, he forced them open again. He 
saw that, somehow, Dale had managed 
to right himself. 

Meanwhile, Old Mike didn’t falter. 
He struggled until his head was even 
with the other horse’s flank. For a sec- 
ond that seemed eternity, he held even. 
Then he slipped back. He had done his 
best, but it wasn’t good enough. 

“Mike,” Ted begged, “get him! Get 
him!” 

And again the horse responded. Des- 
perately, he lunged forward. Ted was 
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It is almost time, almost the hour, 


leave their play. 


for the chipmunks to leave the light of day, 
leave the sun, the air, and the shadows, 


Fi] veiled in the aad fur in / sel 
’ “& where the chipmunks doze. 


What dreams of our apple trees. small oreen apples, ° 
nipped one by one, what dreams of our wall, | 
and of play in the grasses will light the seclusion MA 
of that dark little hall? a 


riding even with Dale and then ahead. 
Now was the time to lean out of the sad- 
dle and reach that rein. Could he? He 
laid the reins loose by Old Mike’s neck, 
grasped the saddle horn with one hand, 
and reached for the rein. His fingers 
touched it and then he had hold of it. 
“Hold him, Mike,” he ordered and 
snubbed Dale’s rein on the saddle horn. 
Old Mike slowed quickly and stop- 
ped. Dale’s horse was pulled to a stop 
with him. Dale kicked his feet out of 
the stirrups and jumped to the ground 
as the other boys came dashing up. 
Dale looked at Ted. 
boy,’ he said soberly. 
life.” 
Ted shook his head. 
Mike,” he answered. 


‘Thanks, cow- 
“You saved my 


“It was Old 
“He wouldn't quit. 


I wouldn’t trade him for a thousand 
Broncs.” 

“A good rider and a good horse are 
’ Jim said. 


hard to beat,’ 
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A TRUE STORY by HAMILTON HERTZ 


Twice before during the 1949 foot- 
ball season, Princeton had been beaten 
by one point—a missed kick after a 
touchdown. And now, facing its tradi- 
tional rival, Dartmouth, it looked as if 
the kick it had missed after its second 
touchdown were going to mean the 
difference between victory and a tie- 
game. 

The hard-fighting Princeton team 
had led through most of the game, but 
in the closing minutes of the final 
quarter, Darmouth had crashed through 
for a touchdown. Now with just one 
minute left to play, the score stood at 13 
to 13. 

George Sella, captain and star wing- 
back of the Princeton team, knew it was 
up to him now. It was Princeton’s ball 
on the Dartmouth 41-yard line, fourth 
down and seven yards to go. The situa- 
tion called for a punt. This was the safe 
way to play it. But Sella did not want a 
tied game, he wanted a victory for 
Princeton in his last game for the 
Orange and Black. 

It was a long chance to call a pass play 
now, but Sella knew he just had to take 
that chance. In the huddle, he gave the 
orders, turned over the passing job toa 
sophomore back. He wanted to be on the 
catching end of this play, for he knew it 
would be tough going behind the Dart- 
mouth line. 


Many spectators were walking to the 
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exits, sure that the game would end 
deadlocked in a few seconds. Everyone 
thought it was all over but the shouting. 
Everyone, that is, but Captain George 
Sella. 

The Princeton team broke out of the 
huddle and ran to the scrimmage line. 
It was a race against time and every sec- 
ond counted. Sella called the signals. He 
could have given himself a better chance 
to get downfield by letting someone 
else call them, but he did not want the 
Dartmouth defense to expect something 
different. 

The instant the ball was snapped 
from center, Sella swung around and 
dashed toward the sideline, turned and 
dashed downfield. ‘The passer faded far 
behind the scrimmage line and as the 
Dartmouth linemen swept down upon 
him, he let go a tremendous heave. ‘The 
football sailed down the field. 

Captain George Sella seemed hope- 
lessly trapped by Dartmouth tacklers. 
All that the screaming Princeton root- 
ers could see were two hands reaching 
into the air to grab the football. No one 
knew who had caught it. Then, a deaf- 
ening roar went up as George Sella, 
twisting and turning, squirmed out of 
the group. He shook himself free of the 
Dartmouth tacklers and dashed across 
the goal line for a touchdown, which 
brought a tremendous 19 to 13 upset 
victory to Princeton. 








Mir. Frittles’ Mistake 





Tue Story So Far: Mr. Frittles lived 
alone on Animal Acres, with a good- 
sized family of animals: his dog, his cat, 
a parrot and a baby raccoon named 
Button-Nose. It was a happy, peaceful 
life until the week end that he took in 
boarders. There were two more dogs, a 
burro, a Siamese cat and a parrot, not to 
mention the Pebbles children. Who 
could guess that a famous opera singer 
would arrive next door, insisting on 
peace and quiet, or that her pearls 
would disappear that very first morning! 
“I’ve been robbed,’ she screamed. 


Part Two 
Mr. Puffer and Mr. Frittles ran toward 
the house. Wally and Dorothy ran down 
from upstairs. Mrs. Puffer was in the bed- 
room trying to console the singer. 

‘““My pearls were right here on the 
table by the window. I remember dis- 
tinctly putting them there last night. 
Where are they now? Oh, my pearls,” 
she moaned, sobbing loudly. 

“Doesn't seem possible,” said Mrs. 
Puffer. ‘““We've never lost so much as a 
pin here at Pleasant Pastures.” 

Mr. Frittles walked over to the table. 
On it he noticed little marks that ex- 
plained much. On table and win- 
dowsill were the tell-tale footprints of 
Button-Nose, the raccoon. 

‘“Button-Nose!”” Mr. Frittles exclaim- 
ed and ran out the door. Dorothy and 
Wally followed, and they all headed for 
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the brook. Would they get there in time? 

‘“‘He’s down here, Mr. Frittles,’’ shout- 
ed Wally, who was well in the lead. 
‘He’s washing something in the brook.” 

“Careful not to frighten him,” called 
Mr. Frittles. “Better walk  easy-like, 
when you get near.” 

Button-Nose was leaning over, busily 
rinsing something in the brook, dousing 
it up and down. He was so intent upon 
what he was doing that they were upon 
him before he looked up. 

“Well, good morning, Button-Nose,” 
said Mr. Frittles. He spoke quietly, in 
his usual unhurried way. 

‘“He’s got them,’ Dorothy whispered. 
Sure enough, in his tiny paws, Button- 
Nose held a string of pearls. 

Mr. Frittles nodded and smiled. “Not 
a very good breakfast, Button-Nose,”’ 
Mr. Frittles said gently. ““How about 
something sweet?” he asked, holding out 
a lump of sugar and putting his other 
hand under the pearls to catch them. 

Button-Nose did not hesitate. He 
dropped the pearls and grabbed the 
sugar. As it began to melt in his wet 
paws, he gobbled it greedily. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Frittles handed the 
dripping pearls to Dorothy, and nodded 
in the direction of Puffer’s. 

“We found them! We found them!” 
Dorothy called, and ran as fast as she 
could back to Pleasant Pastures. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Puffer was 
back on Mr. Frittles’ porch. 
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“Everything under control?” asked 
Mr. Frittles. 

Mr. Puffer shook his head. “No. She’s 
determined to leave. Says that unless 
she has absolute quiet she won't be able 
to sing. Too bad it had to happen like 
this.” 

Mr. Frittles looked out toward the 
woods. ‘Got an idea,” he exclaimed sud- 
denly. “Don’t know why in the world it 
didn’t occur to me sooner.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Puffer, anxiously. 

“Since we can’t return the animals 
until tomorrow, and since we don’t want 
the singer to leave, all of us are going to 
take a little trip.” 

‘But where would you go?” 


“So long as I can remember, I’ve been 
meaning to take a trip on that barge 
over there on the old Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, the one that runs into 
Washington,” said Mr. Frittles. 

“Would the barge passengers put up 
with the animals?” 

“No, perhaps not. But my idea,’’ said 
Mr. Frittles, slowly, “is to charter a 
barge and take it all myself. Myself, that 
is, and my own family, and my boarders. 
Got a burro here to draw the barge. 
We'll take it in easy stages so Chula 
won't get tired, and we'll have fun.” 

“I can’t have you go to all that 
trouble,” protested Mr. Puffer, “just be- 
cause I have a particular boarder.” 





“Not a very good breakfast, Button-Nose,” said Mr. Frittles 








‘No reason you should lose a paying 
guest because I made a mistake,” said 
Mr. Frittles generously. “I'll go call the 
barge people right away.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Frittles came 
back. “‘It’s all arranged,” he said cheer- 
fully. “Got a barge. Only thing is we'll 
have to get started, so we don’t inter- 
fere with the regular barge on its return 
trip to Washington. Had to promise the 
company that.”’ 

‘Troubles me to have you leave home 
like this,” said Mr. Puffer, . still 
protesting. 

“No trouble at all,” said Mr. Frittles 
firmly. “Look at all the animals the cir- 
cus travels around with. Never hear 
them complaining, do you? Travel is 
good for people. Must be good for ani- 
mals, too. Now, you go right back home 
and tell the singer to pop into bed and 
not worry a bit about noise the rest of 
the week end. Everything will turn out 
all right once we get started.” 

But getting started took a little time. 


The canal wasn’t far from Animal 


2 
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Acres, so the simplest way to get to it, 
they decided, was to walk. 

‘Main thing,” said Mr. Frittles, “is to 
have Duke as comfortable as_ possible. 
He’s an old dog now, and I suggest we 
take the sofa on which he always takes 
naps. I believe that Wally and I could 
carry it between us. 
Wally?” 

“A good idea,” said Wally. “And we 


How about it, 


could carry the Siamese cat house and 
the parrot on the sofa, too, all safe in 
their cages.”’ 

‘““No sooner said than done,” said Mr. 
Frittles. ““Now, let’s see. How about you, 
Dorothy?” 

“IT could carry the lunch basket and 
lead Chula with the other hand,” she 
suggested. 

“Chula could carry someone in the 
saddle bags,” said Wally. “How about 
Button-Nose? Would he stay there?” 

“He'll be pleased to, if I drop this 
candy bar in with him,” said Mr. Frit- 
tles, and in no time Button-Nose was 
settled. “‘Now about the reserved seat on 
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the other side. Might put young Taffy 
there. It’s too long a walk for a young 
pup like that.” 

“Do you think we'll get to the canal 
on time?” asked Dorothy, looking wor- 
ried. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Frittles, “but 
we'd better get started.” 

They made a strange procession as 
they walked along the road. Mr. Frittles 
and Wally led the way, carrying the old 
sofa between them. On it, Chico sat 
quietly in his cage and Her Highness, 
the Siamese cat, calmly surveyed the 
countryside from her little house. Pan- 
cho teetered back and forth on Mr. Frit- 
tles’ shoulder, and after a few minutes 
Twit settled down on Wally’s shoulder, 
with his tail curled around Wally’s neck. 

“Cats always seem to sense their 
friends,”’ said Mr. Frittles, looking over 
at them. 

Dorothy and Chula followed. Taffy’s 
gold-colored head stuck out of one of 
the saddle bags and Button-Nose’s little 
black-masked face peeped out of the 





other. Corky ran along the road, sniffing 
in the grass and chasing rabbits from 
the bushes, while Duke ambled along 
in the rear. 

People passing in cars turned to stare. 
As they neared the canal, a man in a 
truck offered them a lift. 

Mr. Frittles thanked him and waved 
a hand toward the canal. “Going by 
water,” he explained. 

Finally, they were there, and found 
the barge just where the man on the tele- 
phone had said. It looked very large 
without any passengers, and with all 
but a few of the seats removed. Quickly, 
they began boarding it. 

Mr. Frittles led Chula out on the tow- 
path beside the canal, slipped the collar 
around her neck, pulled the leather 
straps taut, and fastened the towrope 
from the barge. 

‘‘Now is that comfortable?” he asked, 
looking at Chula. She didn’t say it 


wasn't. 


“Everyone aboard?” he called. 
‘Yes,’ Wally and Dorothy answered, 














but Pancho the parrot called out hoarse- 
ly, “Want to get out of your cage?”’ 

Wally began walking along the tow- 
path leading Chula. The barge rope 
stretched out, and the barge began mov- 
ing slowly through the water. 

“We're off!”” Mr. Frittles shouted. But 
when Mr. Frittles promised to keep well 
ahead of the passenger barge, he had for- 
gotten how slowly Chula walked. Now 
she picked her way along the towpath as 
though she had all the time in the 
world. 

“Think we'll keep ahead of the big 
barge, Mr. Frittles?’’ Dorothy asked. 

‘“Reckon we can,” he answered, “pro- 
vided nothing happens to hinder.” 

But when they looked back a little 
later, they saw a dark object far down 
the canal. As it came nearer, they saw 
with dismay that it was the passenger 
barge. What would they do now? 

“It’s coming very fast, isn’t it?”’ said 
Dorothy. 

‘Travels at a right smart clip,” Mr. 
Frittles said, nodding. “But I reckon we 
can keep ahead of it.” 


Chula stepped along steadily without 


stopping to eat, but still the barge gain- 
ed on them rapidly. When it was almost 
upon them, Captain Collins blew a 
warning on his horn. Pancho the parrot 
screamed, “Be quiet. You're a nuisance,” 
and the passengers laughed. 

“Can't you hurry that burro?” Cap- 
tain Collins called, sounding cross. 

“Sorry as I can be, Captain,” Mr. 
Frittles shouted back. ‘‘Chula here is not 
so fast as your horses, but then we have- 
n't much of a load compared to yours.” 

“Well, let’s not waste any time 
talking. I have a schedule to make,” said 
Captain Collins sharply. He stepped off 
his barge, walked up to Chula, and slap- 
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ped her soundly on the rump. “Get a 
move on,” he said firmly. 

No one had ever spoken as unkindly 
as that to Chula. Instead of moving fast- 
er, she stopped. ‘There she stood, front 
feet braced, as still as a burro carved of 
stone. She would not budge. 

Wally tugged at the strap around her 
neck. “Come, Chula, come,” he urged 
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her gently. But Chula stood her ground. 
Mr. Frittles pushed from behind. 
Dorothy petted and coaxed her. 


Captain Collins walked up and down 
the towpath, shouting. And the more 
the Captain shouted, the more loudly 
Pancho screamed, “Who are you? You're 
a nuisance!”’ 

It was beginning to get dark when 
Captain Collins said suddenly, “I don't 
intend to be held up any longer by a 
stubborn mule. Let’s unhitch her from 
your barge, and my horses will push you 
ahead of us.” 
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He walked toward Chula, intending 
to untie the towrope, but Chula sudden- 
ly began walking very fast down the tow- 
path. The barge moved so fast that Cap- 
tain Collins had to step lively to jump 
aboard his own barge. The passengers 
laughed and cheered loudly as_ the 
barges followed each other up the canal. 

It got later and later and darker and 











darker. Lights began to twinkle in 
houses along the canal, and in the dis- 
tance they could see the lights of Wash- 
ington. 

“Is there still time for us to get to the 
zoo tonight?’’ Wally asked. Mr. Frittles 
had a friend at the zoo who had promis- 
ed to take care of them for the night. 

“Been thinking about that, too,” said 
Mr. Frittles. ‘““There’s lots of traffic this 
time of night.” 

“Couldn’t we go home to our house?” 
Dorothy asked. 


‘That’s about as far across the city as 
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the zoo. Traflic’s just as bad, too. But 
never you mind,” Mr. Frittles said 
cheerfully. ‘““We'll find a place all right.” 

“What about a tourist camp?” sug- 
gested Wally. ‘““There’s one right near 
the river.” 

‘“That’s it!’ Mr. Frittles exclaimed, 
slapping his knee with a loud whack. 
“We'll go to the tourist camp. We can 
take the road down back along the river. 
Not much traffic there.” 

“Can we sleep there, too?” Dorothy 
asked. 

“Of course.” 

Then they began to get ready to leave 
the barge, which was almost at the land- 
ing. As soon as it stopped, the passengers 
hurried off, up the bank to the brightly 


lighted streets just beyond. 
Mr. Frittles and his family sorted 


themselves out in marching order as be- 
fore, and started down the road toward 
the tourist camp. 

“Good-by, good-by!” 
back to Captain Collins. 

But the trip had another surprise in 
store for the weary travelers. Instead of 
being deserted, the road along the river 
was lined with cars. Now and then, 
they caught strains of music from the 
distance. 


they called 


“Must be some kind of a concert,” 
said Wally, smiling. ‘““Not much like our 
concert last night.” 

As they went farther along the road, 
there were more cars and they could 
hear the music more clearly, then very 
loud and long applause. Mr. Frittles and 
Wally set the sofa down while they rest- 
ed for a few minutes. Should they go on? 
Or should they try and find another 
road? 

Finally, they decided to go on to the 
nearest turning. But the next curve in 
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the road brought them under the arch of 
a bridge, and there before them was a 
large stage built over the Potomac, and 
on the stage, without a doubt, stood Mr. 
Puffer’s opera singer. She looked very 
beautiful and happy, standing there in a 
satin gown. Around her throat were the 
pearls which Button-Nose had tried to 
eat for breakfast, and in her hands she 
held an enormous 
bouquet of roses. 

When the audience 
stopped clapping and 
cheering, the singer 
began to sing Home 
Sweet Home. With 
the second _ verse, 
Chula joined in, sing- 
ing so softly at first 
that only the people 
nearby could hear. 
But suddenly Chula 
raised her head and 
her nostrils quivered. 
Perhaps she remem- 
bered the _ carrots 
which followed last 
night’s concert. Per- 
haps the song made 
her think of her home 
in Mexico. Whatever 
the reason, Chula began to bray, louder 
and louder, as the singer sang higher 
and higher. 

Mr. Frittles tried to lead Chula away. 
But she stood still, as only Chula knew 
how to stand, and brayed louder than 
ever. People in the audience twisted and 
turned to see what was happening. 
Others stood up in order to see better. 

And when the song was over, the 
people clapped more loudly than before. 
They stood up and clapped. They clap- 
ped and clapped as though they would 
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never stop. This was a new kind of con- 
cert, but they liked it. 

“Sing The Donkey Serenade!” some- 
one in the audience cried. Others spoke 
up, too, begging for the encore. 

Mr. Frittles trembled. Would this be 
the final disaster? But the singer would 
not disappoint the eager crowd. Smiling 
as graciously as though she loved burros 
and enjoyed singing 
with them, the singer 
motioned for Wally to 
bring Chula forward. 

As he led the burro 
onto the stage, the 
music struck up, and 
the singer began The 


Donkey Serenade, 
standing with her arm 


around Chula’s neck. 
It was a most unusual 
scene. And whether 
Chula was shy before 
the large audience, or 
whether she was being 
polite to the singer, 
this time Chula let her 
sing it alone. 

At the back of the 
crowd, Mr. Frittles 
heaved a sigh of relief. 
It was true one never knew what animals 
would do next. Chula had made plenty 
of trouble this week end. So had Button- 
Nose and the parrots. But if it hadn't 
been for their mischief-making, they 
would never have traveled so far. 

While Mr. Frittles was thinking these 
thoughts, Dorothy and Wally were still 
clapping their hands. They were proud 
of Chula, who had become famous as the 
burro who shared the stage with an opera 
singer at a concert on the Potomac. 
THE END 
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Prove It Yourself =. 


By ROSE WYLER 


MEASURING AIR PRESSURE 

Unless there is a wind, we do not feel 
the pressure of the air on our bodies. 
Yet the air is always pressing against us; 
upwards, downwards, and sideways. We 
do not feel it because there is air inside 
our bodies, exerting as much pressure 
as the air on the outside. 

We cannot depend on our feelings to 
prove that the air has pressure. But it is 
easy enough to see some of the things 
that air pressure can do. 

Press a rubber plunger against a 
smooth wall or blackboard. As you push 
it down, you can feel the air come out 
from underneath the rubber cup. The 
plunger will stay in place because the 
pressure of the air inside is less than that 
on the outside. 

Pull the handle of the plunger as hard 
as you can and still it will not fall. Yet 
if you lift the edge so that air can fill the 
rubber cup, the plunger falls to the floor. 
As soon as the pressure inside is equal to 
that on the outside, down it goes. 

A rubber sink pad 
that has been wetted 
will work in the same 
way. 

You will find that 
you can have fun 
with two plungers or 
two sink pads. Wet 
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the rims, then force them together. This 
drives out most of the air between them. 

Ask a friend to pull at one end while 
you pull at the other. Even the two of 
you won't be able to pull the plungers 
or the pads apart. 

But just let the air get in between 
them and, presto! the tug-of-war will be 
over. 

This same experiment was done many 
centuries ago but in a very different way. 
In the town of Magdeburg, Prussia, 
there was a mayor who was interested in 
studying air pressure. Most of the peo- 
ple thought he was a little crazy for in 
those days few people studied science. 
When the mayor tried to explain his 
work to his neighbors, most of them 
laughed. So he set out to prove to them 
that air exerts a tremendous amount of 
pressure on even a small object. 

He took two copper cups, clapped 
them together and removed the air be- 
tween them with a pump. Then he 
hitched a team of horses to each cup. 
Although the horses 
pulled and pulled, 
the cups would not 
come apart. But 
when the cups were 
pumped full of air, 
they separated im- 
mediately. 
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When watching wild fishes in a pond 
or stream, one misses much of their 
beauty. Yet how handsome they appear 
in our aquariums! It is a pity that they 
seldom live very long away from their 
native waters. But many other fishes, 
beautiful and interesting, can easily be 
kept at home. Besides goldfishes, there 
are for sale all sorts of little fishes from 
the tropics of South America, Asia, and 
Africa. Used to life in half-dried jungle 
streams, in warm swamps, in puddles, 
or rice paddies, they find aquariums 
quite comfortable places to live. 
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See! 


While their wonderful gem-like col- 
ors charm your eyes, you can watch their 
interesting ways, each kind having its 
own special breeding habits. Some sim- 
ply lay eggs on the gravel bottom; others 
carefully attach them to water plants. 
Some scoop out a saucer shape in the 
sand for the eggs and fan them with 
their fins, guarding them against other 
hungry fishes, water insects, snails, etc. 
Others carry the eggs in their mouths 
till they hatch. ‘Then there are those that 
make a floating nest of sticky bubbles, 
fastening the eggs to its under side. 
With other kinds, the eggs hatch in the 
mother’s body; then the babies are born 
alive. 

Many fishes are inclined to eat their 
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own babies, so you must find out what 
to do about this from the pet shop or 
from books and magazines about “‘toy”’ 
fishes. Also you must learn what plants 
are best to keep the water fresh and how 
to plant them. Snails help keep the 
aquarium clean, but you can do some- 
thing about this also. You can have such 
handy gadgets as a tiny floating fence to 
keep food from scattering, a syphon to 
pick up bits of rubbish, a cloth net for 
lifting fishes. You may also have a float- 
ing thermometer and electric heater- 
bulb to keep the temperature just so. 
Perhaps you will start with guppies, 
(shown on the left) the easiest kind to 
raise. But sooner or later you probably 
will want a pair of beautiful fighting 
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fishes from Siam (on the right). All the 
fishes in the main picture wouldn't get 
along together in real life, but many 
kinds do. For a big aquarium, some of 
these may be chosen to live as a “happy 
family.” 





But no matter what fishes you keep, a 
few simple rules must be remembered. 
No sudden temperature changes, not too 
much food, a clean little watery world to 
live in, and nobody rapping on the glass 
to frighten them. If you are careful 
about these things, your fishes will feel 
at home in your home. 
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Far up in the Canadian northland, 
where the Bulkly river gushes through 
a rocky canyon, there lives a little 
Indian girl named Teenahwa, meaning 
Small One. 

In late summer or early fall of each 
year, Teenahwa’s people fish for the 
salmon which run in the Bulkly. The 
men and boys stand on the rocks above 
small waterfalls and spear the strug- 
gling silver fish as they swirl through 
the water and try to jump over the slip- 
pery rocks. The women and older girls 
carry away the cleaned fish to a smoke 
house up above the canyon floor where 
rows and rows of fish hang above cool 
smoke, curing. 

During the long cold days of winter, 
salmon is one of the main foods of the 
Indian people. So the salmon fishing is 
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Teenahwa 


Mo 
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very important and all those who help 
with it know that they are very import- 
ant, too. 

“I want to help,” said Teenahwa one 
day. 
~ “You are too little, Small One,” said 
the older girls. ““You cannot carry the 
heavy salmon up the canyon. You are 
too small to clean the fish, too. The big 
salmon would slip from your little 
hands, and the knives are much too 
large for your use.” 

“Surely there is something a small 
one can do. Mother, can’t you think of 
some way for me to help?” asked 
Teenahwa. 

Her mother’s dark eyes were soft as she 
looked upon Teenahwa. “It is not your 
fault that you are small for your age,” 
she said gently. And then she added, “I 
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wonder if you could tend the fire in the 
smoke house and guard the fish so that 
no harm will come to it. If you could, 
your older sister who now tends the fire 
could help me by the waterside. Would 
you be afraid?” 

Teenahwa’s eyes grew large. Tend- 
ing the fish was very important. It meant 


watching that the fire burned with a 
slow, even smoke and seeing that noth- 
ing bothered or disturbed the hanging 
salmon. It meant staying up at the 


smoke house alone while the others 
were at the river bank. 

“I will do it, Mother,” she said. 

So Teenahwa took over the job at the 
smoke house. It was not really a house. 
It was open on all sides and it had a roof 
of branches held up by long poles. The 
salmon was hung close to the roof, and 
the fire pit was dug in the center of the 
floor and half-covered, so that only a 
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thin wisp of smoke drifted up to the 
curing fish. 

Teenahwa’s task was not a hard one. 
She had plenty of time to sit in the grass 
and croon little songs and dream. She 
had plenty of time to dig her hands into 
the ground and dribble the sandy soil 
through her fingers, as she listened to 
the birds that flitted through the thick 
underbrush. She had only to watch that 
the fire burned slowly and lay aside the 
pieces of wood with pitch in them that 
burned too quickly. 

‘This is as easy as playing,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘and I’m not afraid to be here 
alone. Watching the fish is important, 
but it is not hard. It’s strange that 
Mother didn’t give me this job before.”’ 

Teenahwa was leaning back against 
a rock one day, half asleep, when sud- 
denly she heard a shout behind her. 
Leaping to her feet, ‘Teenahwa turned 
and saw two white men coming toward 
her. Foolish terror filled her. She had 
seen only three white men before in her 
whole life, and now, seeing these two 
foreigners advancing toward her, and 
saying something she did not under- 
stand, Teenahwa felt like a trapped bird. 
She stood poised for a second. Then, 
like a young deer, she ran toward the 
fishing rocks. 

Her mother and sisters saw her com- 
ing and ran to meet her, fearing that 
something was wrong. Then she panted 
out that two white men were there, and 
the concern left their faces and they 
climbed more slowly toward the smoke 
house. 

When they reached it, the two men 
were sitting on Teenahwa’s rock. Her 
mother spoke to them in broken English 
and learned that they were just travel- 
ers who had come to see the Indians 
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fishing. They were sorry to have fright- 
ened Teenahwa and, after watching the 
spearing of the fish for a while, they left. 
Then the young women pointed at 
Teenahwa and laughed. “Ho! The 
Little One. She is a rabbit! She leaves 
the fish for the winter 
food just because two 
white men _ come! 
What kind of guard is 
that? Suppose they had 
stolen the fish? Let her 
go play with the chil- 
dren. One of us will 
guard the fish!”’ 
Teenahwa hung her 
head and a sick empty 
feeling rushed over 
her. She had failed in 
her job! Now the 
others would think she 
could never do any 
thing. All her life she 
would be called the 
Little One. The Little 
One who couldn't 
guard the fish. The 
Little One who failed! 
Then the soft, firm 
voice of her mother 
fell upon her ear. “Go 
back to your work,” she said sternly. 
‘“Teenahwa will guard the fish!” 
Without another word, the others 
left, and her mother turned to go also. 
‘The fish are important,” she said. “You, 
Teenahwa, will guard the fish!” Then 
her moccasined feet slipped noiselessly 
away toward the fishing rocks. 
Teenahwa stirred the fire and laid a 
pitchy piece of wood aside, so that its 
black smoke would not reach the fish. 
Then she walked up and down before 
the smoke house. 
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‘‘Mother understands,’”’ she whispered 
to herself. “‘My good mother! I will not 
fail her again! No matter what happens, 
I will not fail again.” 

All the rest of the day, Teenahwa 
guarded the fish. She did not lie down 





in the grass or dribble the little stones 
between her fingers. She sat on her rock 
and watched carefully in all directions. 

‘Soon they will be bringing more fish 
from the river,” she said. ““Then they 
will taunt me and call me the Little 
One. I must not answer back. I must 
remember that they have a right to make 
fun of me. Oh, I wonder why I ran when 
the white men came! I forgot the fish 
and thought only of getting away. I was 
so foolish!” 

Then a movement in the thick under- 
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brush caught her eye. “What is that?” 
she whispered tensely. “It can’t be a bird. 
Is it an animal?” She stood frozen, star- 
ing at the underbrush where branches 
moved. Then she saw dark brown fur 
from a heavy shoulder. 

“A bear!” 

Teenahwa’s hand shook, and for just 
one moment she looked wildly toward 





the river. Then she steadied her lip and 
slowly moved backward into the smoke 
house. Quickly she pushed a piece of 
pitchy wood into the fire. As soon as the 
flames burst about it, she grabbed it up 
and went toward the front of the smoke 
house holding the burning flare. Back 
and forth she paced, moving closer to 
the underbrush. 
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Now the branches were still and 
Teenahwa could only hear the beating 
of her own heart. Suddenly a big brown 
head was thrust through the branches, 
and ‘Teenahwa screamed. For a long 
moment, the bear looked squarely at the 
Indian girl and her blazing torch. Then 
he growled, turned about slowly, and 
disappeared into the woods. 

Teenahwa’s _ sisters 
and her mother were 
coming up the slope 
with more fish when 
they heard the scream. 
Rushing forward, they 
were in time to see the 
bear crashing away 
through the bushes. 

“Go quickly and 
tell your father,” the 
mother said to an old- 
er girl. “He will fol- 
low the bear and shoot 
him.” 

Teenahwa _ slipped 
to the ground. “I 
didn’t run, Mother,” 
she whispered. “And 
I scared away 
with the fire stick.” 

Her mother laid a 
brown hand on the 
bent head of her 
sad young daughter. 
She could tell that 
Teenahwa still felt frightened. Her 
voice was comforting when she spoke. 


him 


“You have done well, Little One,” she 
said. ““You have guarded the fish.” 
‘“Yes,”’ echoed the other women. “You 
have done well.” 
‘“Teenahwa saved the fish and drove 
away the bear,” they said. ““Teenahwa 
is truly brave.” 
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So the next day she went up to the old 
house and started to work. She opened 
the windows and swept and dusted and 
aired the bedding, and made as much 
noise as possible. This disturbed the 
ghost, and pretty soon he came floating 
into the room where she was sweeping. 
She was scared all right. She gave a yell 
and threw the broom at him. As the 
broom went right through him and he 
came nearer, waving his arms and groan- 
ing, she shrank back. 

And Jimmy, who had been standing 
there invisible all the time, suddenly ap- 
peared and jumped at the ghost with a 
“Boo!” And the ghost fell over in a dead 
faint. 

As soon as Jimmy’s aunt saw that, she 
wasn't frightened any more. She found 
some smelling salts and held them under 
the ghost’s nose, and when he came to 
she tried to help him into a chair. Of 
course she couldn’t help him much be- 
cause her hands went right through him. 
But at last he sat up and said reproach- 
fully to Jimmy, “You broke your 
word!” | 

“I promised not to tell about scaring 
you,” said the boy, ‘but I didn’t prom- 
ise not to scare you again.” 
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Jimmy Takes 
Vanishing Lessons 


(Continued from page 9.) 


And his aunt said, “You‘really are a 
ghost, aren’t you? I thought you were 
just stories people made up. Well, ex- 
cuse me, but I must get on with my 
work.” And she began sweeping and 
banging around with her broom harder 
than ever. 

The ghost put his hands to his head. 
“All this noise,” he said. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
work more quietly, ma’am?”’ 

“Whose house is this, anyway?” she 
demanded. “If you don’t like it, why 
don’t you move out?” 

The ghost sneezed violently several 
times. “Excuse me,” he said. “You're 
raising so much dust. Where’s that boy?” 
he asked suddenly. For Jimmy had van- 
ished again. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she replied. 
“Probably getting ready to scare you 
again.” 

“You ought to have better control of 
him,” said the ghost severely. “If he was 
my boy, I’d take a hairbrush to him.” 

“You have my permission,” she said, 
and she reached right through the ghost 
and pulled the chair cushion out from 
under him and began banging the dust 
out of it. “What’s more,’”’ she went on, 
as he got up and glided wearily to 
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another chair, “Jimmy and I are going 
to sleep here nights from now on, and I 
don’t think it would be very smart of 
you to try any tricks.” 

‘Ha, ha,” said the ghost nastily. “He 
who laughs last—’’ 

“Ha, ha, yourself,” said Jimmy’s 
voice from close behind him. “And 
that’s me, laughing last.” 

The ghost muttered and vanished. 

Jimmy’s aunt put cotton in her ears 
and slept that night in the best bedroom 
with the light lit. The ghost screamed 
for a while down in the cellar, but noth- 
ing happened, so he came upstairs. He 
thought he would appear to her as two 
glaring, fiery eyes, which was one of his 
best tricks, but first he wanted to be sure 
where Jimmy was. But he couldn’t find 
him. He hunted all over the house, and 
though he was invisible himself, he got 
more and more nervous. He kept imag- 
ining that at any moment Jimmy might 
jump out at him from some dark corner 
and scare him into fits. Finally he got 
so jittery that he went back to the cellar 
and hid in the coal bin all night. 

The following days were just as bad 
for the ghost. Several times he tried to 
scare Jimmy's aunt while she was work- 
ing, but she didn’t scare worth a cent, 
and twice Jimmy managed to sneak up 
on him and appear suddenly with a loud 
yell, frightening him dreadfully. He 
was, I suppose, rather timid even for a 
ghost. He began to look quite haggard. 
He had several long arguments with 
Jimmy’s aunt, in which he wept and ap- 
pealed to her sympathy, but she was 
firm. If he wanted to live there he would 
have to pay rent, just like anybody else. 
There was the abandoned Miller farm 
two miles up the road. Why didn’t he 
move there? 
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When the house was all in apple-pie 
order, Jimmy’s aunt went down to the 
village to see a Mr. and Mrs. Whistler, 
who were living at the hotel because 
they couldn't find a house to move into. 
She told them about the old house, but 
they said, ‘“‘No, thank you. We've heard 
about that house. It’s haunted. I’ll bet,” 
they said, “you wouldn't dare spend a 
night there.” 

She told them that she had spent the 
last week there, but they evidently 
didn’t believe her. So she said, ‘You 
know my nephew, Jimmy. He’s twelve 
years old. I am so sure that the house is 
not haunted that, if you want to rent it, 
I will let Jimmy stay there with you 
every night until you are sure every- 
thing is all right.” 

“Ha!” said Mr. Whistler. “The boy 
won't do it. He’s got more sense.” 

So they sent for Jimmy. “Why, I’ve 
spent the last week there,” he said. 
“Sure. I'd just as soon.” 

But the Whistlers still refused. 

So Jimmy’s aunt went around and 
told a lot of the village people about 
their talk, and everybody made so much 
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fun of the Whistlers for being afraid, 
when a ten-year-old boy wasn’t, that 
they were ashamed, and said they would 
rent it. So they moved in. Jimmy stayed 
there for a week, but he saw nothing of 
the ghost. And then one day one of the 
boys in his grade told him that some- 
body had seen a ghost up at the Miller 
farm. So Jimmy knew the ghost had 
taken his aunt’s advice. 

A day or two later he walked up to 
the Miller farm. There was no front 
door and he walked right in. There 
was some groaning 
and thumping up- 
stairs, and then after a 
minute the ghost came 
floating down. 

“Oh, it’s you!” he 
said. ‘““Goodness sakes, 
boy, can’t you leave 
me in peace?” 

Jimmy said he'd 
just come up to see 
how he was getting 
along. 

“Getting along fine,” 
said the ghost. ‘“‘From my point of view 
it’s a very desirable property. Peaceful. 
Quiet. Nobody playing silly tricks.” 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “I won't bother 
you if you don’t bother the Whistlers. 
But if you come back there—” 

“Don’t worry,” said the ghost. 

So with the rent money, Jimmy and 
his aunt had a much easier life. They 
went to the movies sometimes twice a 
week, and Jimmy had all new clothes, 
and on Thanksgiving, for the first time 
in his life, Jimmy had a turkey. Once a 
week he would go up to the Miller farm 
to see the ghost and they got to be very 
good friends. The ghost even came 
down to the Thanksgiving dinner, 
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though of course he couldn’t eat much. 
He seemed to enjoy the warmth of the 
house and he was in very good humor. 
He taught Jimmy several more tricks. 
The best one was how to glare with 
fiery eyes, which was useful later on 
when Jimmy became a doctor and had 
to look down people’s throats to see if 
their tonsils ought to come out. He was 
really a pretty good fellow as ghosts go, 
and Jimmy’s aunt got quite fond of 
him herself. When the real winter 
weather began, she even used to worry 
about him a lot, be- 
cause of course there 
was no heat in the 
Miller place and the 
doors and windows 
didn’t amount to 
much and there was 
hardly any roof. ‘The 
ghost tried to explain 
to her that heat and 
cold didn’t 
ghosts at all. 

“Maybe not,” she 
said, “but just the 
same, it can’t be very pleasant.” And 
when he accepted their invitation for 
Christmas dinner she knitted some red 
woolen slippers, and he was so pleased 
that he broke down and cried. And that 
made Jimmy’s aunt so happy, she broke 
down and cried. 

Jimmy didn’t cry, but he said, ‘“‘Aunt 
Mary, don’t you think it would be nice 
if the ghost came down and lived with 
us this winter?” 


bother 


“IT would feel very much better about 
him if he did,”’ she said. 

So he stayed with them that winter, 
and then he just stayed on, and it must 
have been a peaceful place for the last 
I heard he was still there. 
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All photographs are used by permission of the copyright owners, Walt Disney Productions. 


LOCATION: TREASURE ISLAND 


By JACK JUNGMEYER 


The steamship Mauretania of the 
Cunard Line regularly docks at Eng- 
land’s busy port of Southhampton. But 
in the mind of one of its passengers, at 
least, on a June day in 1949, it docked 
instead at romantic Treasure Island. For 
twelve-year-old Bobby Driscoll had come 
to England to play Jim Hawkins, the 
cabin boy who hunts for pirate treasure, 
in the filming of Walt Disney’s live-ac- 
tion version of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
adventure story, Treasure Island. 

England proved a real land of adven- 
ture for Bobby. At the film studio in 
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Denham he found the quaint old cobbled 
streets of Bristol town as it was in 1760, 
rebuilt for scenes of the movie, 
steep-gabled overhanging the 
twisting lanes. He found bits of the salty 
old port of Falmouth, where Long John 


with 
houses 


Silver had kept his seamen’s inn. 
Outside the film studio, in London 
itself, he found real-life sights every bit 
as strange and new to him as the movie 
sets. He visited dim old inns with scrub- 
bed wood tables and windows with tiny 
leaded panes. He went up into the grim 


‘Tower of London, which echoes with 
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(Opposite) Jim Hawkins(Bobby) 
and the pirates discover a skel- 
eton marking the way to Trea- 
sure Island’s buried gold. (Right) 
Bobby Driscoll strolls through a 
movie set of old Bristol town 
with Walt Disney and Mr. Dis- 
ney’s two daughters, Diane and 
Sharon. (Below) Bobby meets 
one of the famous Buckingham 
Palace guards while on a sight- 


seeing visit to London. ; . 


memories of prisoners of the past. He 
walked softly down the aisles of the great 
Westminster Abbey; saw the wax figures 
at Mme. Tussaud’s; watched the stirring 
ceremony of the changing of the guards 
at Buckingham Palace. And one day, 
standing beside the great iron palace 
gates, he got a friendly wave from the 
King and Queen as they rode through. 
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With his father and mother, Bobby 


lived at ‘““The Bull,” a country hotel 
near the Denham studio. And it proved 
a fine spot for adventure, too. ‘The land- 
lord of ““The Bull” had sons and a 
daughter who delighted in showing their 
new American friend about. ‘Together 
they toured the nearby countryside by 
bicycle, visiting little English villages so 
unlike the small towns Bobby had 
known in Iowa and California. 

Best of all, they told Bobby of the an- 
client tunnel beneath the inn. That 
sounded much too exciting to miss. So 
down they went, with smoky lamps, into 
the musty cellars of “The Bull,” and 
traced along the tunnel’s length a part of 
the route taken by a famous highway- 
man of an ancient day, who had fled un- 
derground from that very inn to a near- 
by manor house. 

That was in the spirit of Treasure 
Island, Bobby thought. But almost bet- 
ter were the spots chosen as “‘locations’’ 
for the film. 

Up along the Colne River he found 
thickets as dense and mysterious as any 
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Stevenson had pictured in the West In- 
dian Barbadoes where much of his story 
was laid. There was the abandoned pi- 
rate stockade, overgrown with a jungle 
of underbrush, just as it had been 
described. 

And when Bobby looked around him 
at the fierce-looking pirate characters, 
he felt the story book coming to life in 
the English woods. 


(Above) The good ship 
Hispaniola sails again 
for Treasure Island. 
(Right) Jim Hawkins 
(Bobby)and histreasure- 
hunting friends await 
the pirates’ attack on 
their stockade, in a 


scene from the film. 


“It was like playing pirate,” says 
Bobby now that the film is finished, 
“and then suddenly having the whole 
thing turn into honest-to-goodness fights 
and dangers and surprises. I’ve never 
felt like this in any other picture—and 
I’ve been in over a dozen, some of them 
very exciting, too.” 

“You know how kids make themselves 
believe in their games,’’ Bobby says, 
“how they even scare themselves? Well, 
that’s how it was with me in some of 
the scenes—like the one on the good old 
bark Hispaniola when I fought for my 
life with an angry seaman climbing the 
rigging after me. Or during the battle 
in the stockade on the island. I forgot I 
was acting then. My knees would shake 
and my hair stand on end. 

“But of course it was the kind of ex- 
citement and thrill kids like to read 
about and see in pictures. I guess there 
were a lot of boys who would have liked 
to play Jim Hawkins in this picture. I 
certainly had a wonderful time!” 

Bobby enjoyed the time spent on lo- 
cation up the Colne River most of all. He 
and his stand-in soon rigged up a secret 
shelter on the tropical island set. ‘They 








worked on it, and later played in it, be- 
tween camera calls almost every day. 
And at lunch time they often fished for 
bream with other members of the cast. 

Of course all Bobby’s free time from 
the movie was not free time for play. A 
week before the American school term 
opened in September, a small trailer 
drew up at the studio and an English 
schoolmaster stepped out and smartly 
rang a bell. Bobby stepped inside—and 
school was in session again, with his own 
junior high school books from Cali- 
fornia. 

Bobby also had the experience of go- 
ing to court. Due to a misunderstanding, 
a special labor permit had not been sec- 
ured for Bobby, a permit required un- 
der an old, old English law. So Bobby 
and his father all had to appear in a 
magistrate’s court and pay a fine. 

That was the only cloud in Bobby’s 
sky. And even it makes an interesting 
story to tell his friends back home as a 
part of his summer’s adventures. And a 
time of adventure it really was. Bobby 
made good friends, he saw more sights 
than he can recall. And he lived the 
spine-tingling days of the long-ago hunt 


(Above) Bobby Driscoll 
makes friends with 
some stalwart London 
“bobbies.” (Right) 
School days on Treasure 
Island for Bobby mean 
regular lessons in a 
trailer schoolroom set 


up on the movie lot. 
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by pirates for Old Flint’s buried gold. 

Now that Bobby is back home again, 
the local library and bookshops have 
had a rush of requests for Treasure Is- 
land. 

For all the boys want to sail the seas 
with one-legged Long John _ Silver, 
Cap'n Billy Bones, Squire Trelawny, 
Doctor Livesey and the others, after 
talking with Jim Hawkins “in person.” 

















The Witch of Willowby Wood 


i 


There once was a witch of Willowby 
Wood, and a weird wild witch was 
she, with hair that was snarled and 
hands that were gnarled, and a kickety, 
rickety knee. She could jump, they say, 
to the moon and back, but this I never 
did see. 





Now Willowby Wood was near 
Sassafras Swamp, where there's never 
a road or rut. And there by the sing- 
ing witch-hazel bush the old woman 
builded her hut. She builded with 
neither a hammer nor shovel. She 
kneaded, she rolled out, she baked 
her brown hovel. For all witches houses, 
I’ve oft heard it said, are made 
of stick candy and fresh gingerbread. 
But the shingles that shingled this old 
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roof were lollipop shingles 
and hurricane-proof, too hard to be 
pelted and melted by rain. (Why this is 
important, I soon will explain.) 

One day there came running to 
Sassafras Swamp a 
dark little shadowy 
mouse. He _ was 
noted for being 
a scoundrel and 
scamp. And _ he 
gnawed at the old 
woman’s house 
where the door- 
post was weak and the doorpost was 
worn. And when the witch scolded, he 
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laughed her to scorn. And when the 
witch chased him, he felt quite de- 
lighted. She never could catch him for 
she was nearsighted. And so, though she 
quibbled, he gnawed and he nibbled. 
The witch said, “I won't have my 
house take a tumble. I'll search in my 
magical book for a spell I can weave and 
a charm I can mumble to get you away 
from this nook. It will be a good 
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warning to other 
bad mice, who 
won't earn their 
bread but go steal- 
ing a slice.” 

“Your charms 
cannot hurt,” said 
the mouse, look- 
ing pert. 

Well, she looked in her book and she 
waved her right arm, and she said the 
most magical things. Till the mouse, 
feeling strange, looked about in alarm, 
and found he was growing some wings. 
He flapped and he fluttered the longer 
she muttered. 


“And now, my fine fellow, you'd best 
be aloof,’ said the witch as he floun- 
dered around. “You can’t stay on earth 
and you can’t gnaw my roof. It’s lolli- 
pop-hard and it’s hurricane-proof. So 
you'd better take off from the ground. 
If you are wise, stay in the skies.” 

Then in went the woman of Willow- 
by Wood, in to her hearthstone and cat. 
There she put her old volume up high 
on the shelf, and fanned her hot face 
with her hat. Then she said, ‘““That is 
that! I have just made a bat!” 
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> JOKES 57 


a by George 


Ghostlike, that’s what this month 
is, with all the Halloween witches 
floating around. George was last seen 
hiding in Box 350, that’s how scared 
he is. Maybe a few jokes would cheer 
him up. Remember the address: 
George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Fred Prindeville wants to 
know which hand you stir 
your coffee with. Your right? 

( _— people use a spoon, he 
says. 
Bobby: Let me have ten cents’ worth 
of bird seed, please. 
Storekeeper: How many birds have 
you, sonny? 
Bobby: None—I want to grow some. 


—Robert Damrauer 
yRO 


or _— JAA 


Judge: I sentence you to thirty days 
in jail on bread and water. How 
do you like it? 

Defendant: mee 

—Judy Bernstein : = 

An unpleasant-looking customer hur- 
ried into a restaurant. 

“Do you serve crabs?” he snapped. 

“We serve anyone,” said the waiter. 

“Sit down!” 

—Spike Woodruff 


Bill: Why did little Mary eat all 
those bullets? 

Jack: Because she wanted to grow 
bangs. 


—Joanne Sarff 
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WHY COWBOYS SING IN TEXAS 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2). 
Another amazing bit of folklore from the 


by LeGrand 


talented author-artist who told us about 
CATS FOR KANSAS. It’s a good story with 
cowboys on the jump. 


LITTLE RED HORSE 
(Viking. $2.50). Michael 
didn’t want to go to Florida and live on an 


by Ruth Sawyer 


island. But a little toy horse proved a magic 
key to the best holiday he ever had. The 
power of the sea and the lure of collecting 
sea-shells dominate this story. 


STRANGE SEA LIFE 
by Gladys Vondy Robertson and Vera Gra- 
ham (Holt. $2.50). You can dip into this 
book here and there. You can swallow it in 
one long tingling gulp. It’s like a moving pic- 
ture of undersea life. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
DISCOVERER 
by Alberta Powell Graham (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.50). In simple story form, this biog- 
raphy tells of the dangers and difficulties 
which Columbus had to conquer before he 
earned his title as Admiral of the Ocean-Sea. 
Even though we know the end, there is plenty 
of suspense and drama. 


SHIPMATES DOWN UNDER 
by Dale Collins (Holiday House. $2.25). A 
red-headed uncle takes his twin nephews 
cruising on the Great Barrier Reef. It’s a 
pleasure trip, but they end up in shipwreck 
and treasure hunting. It’s a lively story for 
ten-year-olds, or thereabouts. 


THE HOMEMADE YEAR 
by Mildred Lawrence (Harcourt. $2.25). 
Vicky had never thought it would be such 
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fun to grow your own food, make your own 
clothes, and live in the country. She surprises 
her country cousins, too, with better ideas for 
making money than they ever had. It's a con- 
tagious book. 


THE GENTLING OF JONATHAN 
by Louise Rankin (Viking. $2.50). Toughy 
was his nickname, for he was known as the 
worst boy in town. How he became a hero 
is a brave tale, which might have ended very 
differently if it hadn’t been for the horse, 
Drogo. You won't forget this story. 


ROD RIDES HIGH 
by Donald Barr Chidsey (Doubleday. $2.25). 
If you’re keen on airplanes and know a little 
about them, then this book is for you. It’s 
the unusual story of a boy who gets a chance 
to learn to fly, in spite of his father’s disap- 
proval. 


THE WINDMILL MYSTERY 
by Kitty Barne (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). Many 
mysteries for adults are not as convincing as 
this one. The people are real, and the Sus- 
sex background as satisfying as the plot. 


SON OF THE HAWK 
by Thomas H. Raddall (Winston. $2.50). 
How the American Revolution looked from 
Nova Scotia is a rugged tale of war, brigands, 
and a boy. The salty seamen of Nova Scotia, 
the fierce Indians, the desperate Britishers, all 
contribute to the bloody struggle. 


COWBOYS, COWBOYS, COWBOYS 
Stories selected by Phyllis Fenner (Franklin 
Watts. $2.50). Here is adventure on the range, 
for ten-year-olds and up. Phyllis Fenner has 
picked the high spots of the cowboy’s life, 
with good horses and bad horses, and many 
split-second decisions. 
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Materials needed: ruler, heavy paper, or 


cardboard; brads, crayon, water color or 2. ‘Trace patterns on heavy paper or card- 
tempera, shellac. board, being sure to draw 2 ears, 2 front legs, 

1. Divide a sheet of squared paper into 14 and 2 back legs. Mark places for the holes to 
in. squares. Cut out patterns. be punched. Cut out parts. 


3. Color parts with crayon, water 
color, or tempera. Give each piece a coat 
of shellac. When one side is dry, paint 
and shellac the other side. Punch holes 
and brad parts together. 


These little acrobatic animals make 
very good party favors or Christmas gifts. 














RIDDLES 

1. What kind of robbery is never dangerous? 
2. When is a made-over dress like a secret? 
3. What is the difference between an organist 

and a heavy cold? 
4. Why don’t noblemen marry girls without 

bank accounts? 

PAYING THE BILL 
A man who owed the gas company $53.00 
went into the office one day to pay his bill. 
He took out his pocketbook and discovered 
that he had exactly $53.00 in seven bills, none 
of which was a one-dollar bill. Can you tell 
what denominations the seven bills were? 
A PYRAMID 















































































































































EERASMRT 
In the pyramid above, use the letters above 
to make eight words, starting with a one- 
letter word at the top. Add one letter each 
time to those already used, until your eighth 
word uses all eight of the letters given. 
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ONE WORD FOR TWO 

In this puzzle, words like satin are used 
first in two parts, then as a whole. For ex- 
ample: He sat in a chair covered with satin. 

1. If you want to — — — —, — — — — the 
old mill and follow your ——————-— east 
through the woods. 

2. The prisoners in that —- —— — ——— 
digging a hole to the — — — — — — " 


3. One, two three — — — — — — a tree, 
Uncork the — — — — — — and pass it to 
me. 


4. He'll get a — — — — — a minute to 
drive us clear out to the — — — — — . 

5. We're sailing as far as we — — —, — — -, 
from Capricorn to — — — — — . 

6. If that old ram 


— ——-, I'll startle him with a blast on my 


doesn’t say — — — 


7. You'll have to —-—-——- ——-—-— own 
hat out of that — — — — — — — . 
HEAD TO FOOT 
This is a puzzle game which you can make 
yourself. You will need a dozen strips of card- 
board about two inches wide and five inches 
long. Look through old magazines for pictures 
of children, football stars, animals—anything 
you like, but they should be complete figures 
from head to foot or tail, and should be three- 
quarters of the size of the cards. If they fill 
the cards, so much the better. Cut out the 
pictures and paste one on each card. When 
the paste is dry, cut the cards twice, so that 
they will be divided in thirds; head, middle, 
and feet. 
When the cards are made, mix the pieces 
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up and you are ready to play the game. Deal 
six cards to each player and put the rest in a 
pile at one side. The first player lays a card 
with a head on it in the middle of the table. 
If he has a middle that matches the head, he 
also plays that and if he is lucky enough to 
have the feet, too, he adds them and claims 
the complete picture, which he puts in front 
of himself. If he has no head card, he draws 
from the pile of extras until he gets one. 

Each player must begin his turn by laying 
down a head card. If he has none, and no 
cards are left to draw, he can play on uncom- 
pleted bodies in the middle of the table. He 
may play as many cards as he can match in 
one turn and take any sets that he completes. 

The first one to play all his cards wins. He 
gets five for winning, plus five for each com- 
pleted set. Losers get no credit for their sets. 
The first one to score fifty wins. 


PICK UP STICKS 
This match stick puzzle requires a little 
thought, but it is not difficult. Take twelve 
matches and arrange them on the table to 


make four squares like these. | |] 
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The puzzle is to move—just move not take 

















away—three matches, and leave only three 
squares. Hint: The squares have to be ar- 
ranged in such a way that one match does not 
serve as a side for two squares. 


WHAT’S WRONG? 
There is something very wrong with each 
of these pictures. Do you know what it is? 


























CHARADES 
My first is very close to me, 
Indeed I know it best. 
My second is a favored drink 
Both in the East and West. 
My third, man could not do without, 
He seeks it in the mines. 
My whole, a light that speed through space 
And in the heavens shines. 


My first a title of respect, 
Or even sometimes of nobility. 
My second Chinese used to wear, 
And actors take with great facility. 
My third, a tardy scholar is, 
Or anyone behind his time. 
My whole means pass from place to place, 
Or hand to hand as might a dime. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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PENGLET PATTER 
Happy Halloween, boys and girls. 
Petunia and I have been invited to a 


Halloween party. I’m wearing a neat pirate 
costume, with a dagger in my belt. Petunia 
has been acting very mysterious about her cos- 
tume, but the other day I found her in front 
of a mirror, a tall witch hat on her head and 
an old alley cat on her shoulder. 

How about writing us your spooky Hallow- 
een experiences. ‘he address is: The Penglet 
Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Publisher Peterkin 
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MERRY 
(Courtesy of Downtown Community School, New York, N. Y.) 
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AUTUMN 
By Marilyn Stokes, age 5 
This is the funniest autumn 
That I have ever seen 
The trees have a little bit of yellow, 
But mostly they are green. 
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Swish, swish go the leaves, 


When the wind blows them from the trees, 


The autumn leaves are falling, 
See them rolling down the street. 
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SHIP OF THE PAST 
By Richard Watson, age 9 


LITTLE DUCK AND BIG CAMEL 
By Howard Olgin, age 10 


Little Duck was standing by a tree. So was 
Big Camel. 

“It’s better to be big,” said Big Camel. 

“It’s better to be small,” said Little Duck. 

They both started walking. Soon they came 
to a high wall. On the other side of the wall 
was an apple tree. There was no opening in 
the wall. Big Camel could just lift his mouth 
a little and get to the apples. Poor Little Duck 
was too short to reach them. 

“Do you see why it’s better to be big?” said 
Big Camel, looking down at Little Duck. 

They both started walking down the road 
again. Soon they came to another wall. Be- 
hind it stood an apple tree. The wall was too 
high for even Big Camel to get over, but 
there was a little opening underneath. Little 
Duck crawled through and ate many apples 
that had fallen on the ground. 

When he came out, he said, ““We can both 
keep our size because we were both right.” 

Big Camel agreed, and they walked down 
the road together—the best of friends. 
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HALLOWEEN 
By Susan Veazie, age 8 


The big round moon was in the sky 
When on a broom a witch rode by. 


The pumpkin on the gate were seen; 
Said one old witch, “It’s Halloween!” 


The ghosts were quiet as could be; 
The owl was sitting in a tree. 


The goblins were so very mean; 
“Oh,” said the cat, “It’s Halloween.” 


SPOOKS OF THE VALLEY 
By Ralph Cox, age 10 


On the night Halloween is to come, 

All dead pirates celebrate with a bottle of rum. 

And Indians with knives in their backs, 

Hang from clothes racks. 

And Caesar with a knife in his back, 

Goes hopping around in a flannel sack. 

But after a time, I'll tell you the spookiest 
part of this rhyme. 

Only about once a year you find a dead man 
hanging from a chandelier. 

When you see a man without a head get out 
of bed your face will turn red. 

He is called the Headless Horseman of 
Sleepy Swallow, 

And he has a pumpkin carved out hollow. 

And when the pumpkin glitters with fire, 

Your hair will stand up like wire. 

Do as I advise, 

And next Halloween be disguised. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Elaine Louise Gooley, age 5 
Girls have curls 
And wear pearls 
And are good enough to eat. 


Boys have toys 
That make noise 


And have toenails on their feet. 
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THE BLACK STALLION 
By June Hoard, age 8\% 


Once there was a wonderful, big stallion, 
whose name was Firecracker. He was a beauti- 
ful silvery black, so nobody knew why his 
master had named him Firecracker, except 
perhaps because his legs were so long when 
he was born that his master knew he would 
be able to run as fast as a firecracker can ex- 
plode. 

One day when Firecracker was high up on 
a cliff, he heard a strange noise such as he had 
not heard before. It sounded like an animal 
in trouble. Fast as the wind, he galloped down 
the cliff to see what it was. 

At the bottom of the cliff was a very young 
colt. He was a fiery red. The colt was fright- 
ened when he first saw Firecracker galloping 
toward him, but Firecracker, being a wise old 
horse, stopped and the colt started toward 
him. Then Firecracker again started toward 
the colt, but the colt turned and galloped 
away. 

Finally Firecracker caught up with the colt; 
that is, when the colt was out of breath. Final- 
ly the colt calmed down a little. Then Fire- 
cracker went over and nuzzled him a little bit, 
but the colt started to gallop on again and 


the little fellow could run very, very fast in- 
deed. 

Finally he came to a cave and in the cave 
there lay a mother horse. Firecracker went 
over to where she was lying, making little 
friendly horse-language noises as he did so. 
Quickly she got up to her feet and, after look- 
ing each other over, they accepted each other. 

Then they went out for a walk with the 
little colt running beside them and _ they 
romped in the flowers, they played in the 
meadow, and they played on the cliffs. 

They lived happily ever after, and the little 
colt was very happy indeed because he had 
found a father. 


LULLABY 

By Glenice Baylies, age 14 
Sleep, little Baby Earth, sleep 
Down in your nest so deep. 
Kind Mother Sky is watching above, 
Keeping her vigil of tender love, 
Softly she sends the white blankets warm, 
To cover and shield you from harm. 
She leaves her cloud doorway ajar, 
That nothing your dreaming may mar. 


So rest, little Baby Earth, rest, 
Way down deep in your nest. 
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MICHIGAN VS. WISCONSIN 
By Robert Sedlack, age 8 
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Clang! Clang! Here comes the 


GREAT BIG FIRE ENGINE BOOK 


with 24 enormous pages of enormous pictures 


GaF~ it’s a Big Golden Book, 10% x 13 inches, illustrated in 


all In fire-eng ine color 7 full color by Tibor Gergely. $1 at your bookseller’s 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS 
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“DISNEY’S 
COMICS 
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A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE HILARIOUS ANTICS OF WALT DISNEY’S 
FAMOUS CHARACTERS. CLEAN WHOLESOME HUMOR. 


Fnee / FULL-COLOR IRON-ON APPLIQUES OF DISNEY CHARACTERS 
GIVEN WITH SUBSCRIPTIONS TO WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES. 


BONDEX APPLIQUES are IDEAL for DECORATING CLOTHING, TOWELS, DOILIES, Etc. 
Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.10 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $ for which please send a____§___ year 


subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Bondex Appliqués to: 





PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 








Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 














City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State ACTUAL SIZE 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF DISNEY 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—S$1.75 1 year—$1.00 APPLIQUE 


PIRATES 
AHOY! 


The black flag flies again, skull, crossbones and all, 


in the liveliest, heartiest Giant Golden Book yet— 


PIRATES, SHIPS AND SAILORS 


With lots of rousing, swashbuckling tales by Kathryn and Byron Jackson 
dozens of brilliant pictures by Gustaf Tenggren 


all the feel, and the color, and the magic of the sea. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, NEW YORK PUBLISHERS 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK, CREATORS AND DESIGNERS OF 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





